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AN EXPERIMENT IN LITERARY IDENTIFICATIONS 

One of the topics discussed at the November meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English suggested to me the desirability of 
testing a body of students, to discover what they knew of literary names, 
dates, and titles of books. Accordingly I made use of the list prepared 
by Miss Helen Sard Hughes of Wellesley College, 1 which, briefly sum- 
marized, is as follows: 

Indicate the century in which each of the following lived (Miss 
Hughes used the half-century); and give the title of any one of his 
writings: 

Chaucer Pope Spenser 

Dr. Johnson Scott Arnold 

George Eliot Dryden Browning 

Shakespeare Thackeray Dickens 

Coleridge Fielding Jane Austen 

Milton Wordsworth Tennyson 

Byron Rossetti Keats 

Ben Jonson 



On the opposite side of 
list, give the author of each 
Pendennis 

The Blessed Damozel 
Canterbury Tales 
The Mill on the Floss 
Lycidas 

The Faerie Queene 
Tinturn Abbey 
Essay on Man 
Christabel 
Adonis 

The Rape of the Lock 
Ode to the West Wind 



the paper, and without consulting the first 
of the following: 

Childe Harold 

My Last Duchess 

Ode on Intimations of Immortality 

King Lear 

A lexander's Feast 

The Eve of St. Agnes 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Ode on a Grecian Urn 

In Memoriam 

The Prisoner of Chillon 

Rabbi Ben Ezra 

Idylls of the King 



Three sets of students were included among those tested: 04) a 
class in Freshman composition which had had no literature beyond the 
high-school course, and two sections in the one-semester course in English 

1 For the report of her experiment, see the School Review for November, 1912. 
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literature, intended for those who do not expect to continue their work 
beyond their present study; (B) a class in Freshman literature, for those 
who are planning to take considerable work in English; (C) a class now 
studying American literature, all of whose members have had one year 
of college English literature. 

The results of the test were as follows: 



Division A 
(120 Replies) 



Division B 
(48 Replies) 



Division C 
(73 Replies) 



Average grade on naming one book. . 
Average grade on giving the century. 
Average grade on naming the author 



22 per cent 
28 



52 per cent 

45 
61 



71 percent 
59 
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MOTIVING ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

.... A paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks .... 

is the fact that the trend of opinion about handling English, the most 
ideal subject of the curriculum, bears the earmarks of the most practical 
thing of the day, the vocational notion. We have two opposite elements. 
In one breath we are told to maintain at its greatest height or to shove 
a notch or two higher the idealistic standard of the classics — to emphasize 
the intangible values of sweetness and light and truth, which are as non- 
commercial as starlight; in the next we are urged to make composition 
of immediate, pseudo-dollar-and-cents use to youngsters right now while 
they are in school. Recent suggestions for the separation of the two 
are interesting. While it may be said on one side that very likely the 
oil of human idealism and water of bread-and-butter foresight mix in 
school as well as they do in life, it may be answered on the other side 
that some of us would welcome an improvement there if we could get 
it, and that the separation would certainly be a relief. Whether or not 
such relief is destined to come to patient English teachers — scapegoats 
as they are of the combined moral, artistic, and grammatical sins of the 
people — a reviving breeze of promise certainly seems to be stirring in 
the latter of our two opposing elements, the practical turn of compo- 
sition methods. Especially in the idea of motiving composition, which 
contains the essence of the practical notion, are possibilities which, under 
present conditions, make a strong appeal to the weary red-ink-stained 
pedagogue. 



